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The Deterioration of Evangelism 


TAKEN IN A LONG PERSPECTIVE a view of the 
history of the Disciples of Christ discloses nothing more 
pathetic than the deterioration of their evangelism 

From the beginning the Disciples have been an evan- 
Their ruling concepts, such as “our plea,” 
“our “the current reformation,” 
have implied the urgency of a propaganda. 

Their evangelism from the beginning took on a dis- 
tinctive character; it did not follow the traditions of the 
time ; 
gelism. 

The prevailing evangelism of fifty years ago had as its 
God's 


gelistic per yple. 


“our program,” cause,” 


it was, indeed, a protest against the prevailing evan 


dominant theological presupposition the doctrine of 
sovereignty and man’s inability to act until God through 
the Holy Spirit should move miraculously upon his will 
Chis 
unnecessary for man to 
God already had acted, and 
the truth, by believing and obeying which man 


Disciples rejected, affirming that tt 
God to act, 
through his 


doctrine the 


was wait for that 


was now acting 
revelation of 
would be saved 

The prevailing evangelism made its chief appeal to the 
emotions. The Disciple pioneers made their chief appeal 
to the reason. 

The methods of the prevailing evangelism were more or 
less primitive, selected from a semi-superstitious point of 
view, and hypnotic. The so-called “mourners’ bench” and 
the transactions that took place around it symbolize for us 
the whole method and theory of the evangelism of that day 

The Disciples attacked the mourners’ bench, the needless 
and irrational agonizing that it stimulated and spurned the 
superstitious and hypnotic methods of evangelistic appeal 


They were intent upon proclaiming a message, upon 
lodging a great truth in the souls of their hearers. They 
had no “method,” except the direct appeal to the intelli 


gence and conscience of those that heard them 
+ + 


Herein lay one of the most signal distinctions attaching 
to their movement Che effort to make religion rational, 
sane and real, to free it from the capricious control of prim- 
itive and hypnotic forces has always met with many diff 
culties, but in the Disciples’ propaganda of religion that 
age-long effort found an ally. 

The pathos of the present condition of the Disciples’ 
evangelism is that it forsaken the high rational 
standards of former days. The things that formerly gave 
distinction to their evangelism 


has 


the quiet appeal to reason, 
the great sermon packed full of vital thinking, the dignity 
and simplicity of manner—have been lost 

In place of these elements of real power present-day 
artificial devices, tricks of 


attitude of intel 


evangelists have substituted 
manipulation, sophisticated methe ds, an 
lectual brow-beating, and for a sermon a collection of mis 
cellaneous indirections that have significance to thoughtful 


men only after such men have been brought under the spell 


of the 
Our evangelism 1s coarse. 
Our evangelism is number-crazed. 


meeting 





Our evangelism has become professionalized. 
It is not profoundly sincere. 
Its fundamental lack is that it has nothing great to say 


+ + 

Of the utmost importance to any religious movement is 
its method of propagating itself. Anyone can see at a glance 
that the method by which converts are made is bound to 
react into the life and character of the movement itself. 
Its evangelism can thoroughly change the character of a 
religious movement 

The churches will be either weakened or strengthened by 
the particular type of propaganda that represents them, 


they will be coarsened or refined, they will be cheapened 
or exalted, they will be impoverished or enriched, they will 


he made irreverent or more spiritual 


+ + 


There is no task before the Disciples of Christ today 
more imperative and urgent than the task of reforming and 
purifying their evangelism 

We believe that this task must be faced bravely by the 
clear-headed men and churches tliat have become aware of 
the illusions and evils of our present system. 

There ts only one place to begin. That place is in the 
lecal church. Already many are the congregations that have 
come, through experience and through reflection, to a de- 
cision that they will have no more of the now popular 
type of evangelistc meeting in their church life. They are 
asking for an evangelism of instruction and inspiration, 
and they have broken for good and all with the evangelism 
of manipulation 

Such 
standards for themselves than numbers of accessions and 


churches are gradually coming to define other 


size of crowds. 


They are asking not h.w many were present, but what 


was done for those that were there? Not how many united 
with the church, but what control has Truth gotten tor 
itself in the souls of those who did unite: 

It is no sequestered ideal that they have for their 
churches. The do not disdain numbers. They yearn for 
the multitude. They believe in numbers. They pray God 
to save the people 

But they absolutely refuse to take numbers as their 


standard and test, for they know how seductive and de 
ceptive such a standard inevitably becomes 

he number of churches and ministers who are reaching 
this decision is steadily increasing. Their decision 1s pos 
itive. It is a matter of conscience. 
There are enough of them now to begin the construction 


yperate under new and 


of a new type of evangelism to 
higher ideals than those that now prevail 

The better evangelism will have to make its way with 
difficulty. It will not bring so apparent a solution to the 
pre ‘blem of the discouraged pastor who is at his wits end 
and must have something to “stir up” the church and the 
community. 

But slowly and steadily the better way will commend 


itself as the way of reality and sincerity, the way of truth. 











The Creed of Jesus 


The First of Four Studies of the Religion of Jesus Based on the Lord’s Prayer. 


BY FRANK WALLFR ALLEN 


J ; Ay 


; t f ne's religion has four different expressions. irs tia creed: one mus 


program: the abundant life is a planned life. Third, it ts a prayer 


} if Irmonice nics S lf with the eweill of the Father. Lastly, if is an expe- 


u fact with life and interpretation of it, is born our philosophy. In 

rpret the religion of Jesus—his creed, his program, his prayer 

I fi f the medium { the praver vhich he taught his disc iples 
1) e! t wer, J ive it a thoroughly per mm he stands related near and far, ali 
ition om he loves or hates. whom he serves 
‘ ( eas bu i single article oppresses, wnom he wrongs or saves. 
t ul " al « d Gro ike, « ean easily We are one with our fellow-men in all 
a being will do wit our needs. We are one in our sin and 
mealy, de! ny eircumstances, any r sal ation To recognize that oneness 
I t erles Ss tiv first step toward praying the 
ln But re does Jesus come in, you ask? Lord’s Prayer arnght That recognition 
itt , s also the foundation of social Chris 


t into creedal Where is the divinity of Jesus? It is 


e relimious value of the 


Giod, our Father, mine tatement that in Jesus dwelt ‘‘all the 
vyhose name ot love is t ot tive Godhead bodily ** but 
erenced as the ideal; t at whenever we think of God we 
eart is the establishment t nk lesus of Nazareth’? God is for 
eavenly ( ins eternally Jesus-like He 
ad that a is lls anvthing for anybody that 
“ vy brea if we 
i! ‘ 
I tiie me ‘ I . 
receive is Cur father wiht rt im heaven, 
revive our br ren ed be thy nami lhy king 
. id 0 ! j Wie li vill } done as 
— tempted to evil wen, § n earth. Give us 
I ‘ ince I il 
lit this da ir da ad. And for 
d is ] f 1s é also aT 
is miy ne ! ‘ 
at ahent God , } r debtors nd rm 
od nto temptatior it deliver 
‘ ; Ed ; 
‘ “ ehody Uhre 
ed nity o 
mething about 
ng about God 
} ‘ iv. bu e way 1s of value 
to the end. the 
Father rough Jesus. Throug! 
' at to think of God; 
vhether we eonceive him as Lord of 
rth, or as the ndwelling 
uurselves, he is always a 
r ike Lord and a Jesus-like Spirit 
Wi i ! er ask, ‘*‘ Does God do thus 
Lb ‘ d so? loves he punish, does he forgive, 
M lon e make war?’’—without framing 
nd we ll talk restion, ‘*Did Jesus punish, or for 
nscendence, immanence, or sanction murder? *’ The divinity 
» Onn ene Jesu our way of stating the char 
he pr marily Sp. ation eter of our God And the God we ret 
| n t ‘ creed is the duplieate of 
j . : ' ona i 
ere is 
! ‘ 
\ }) ( s Moc} ) 
4 ] vay of illustration the significantly 
' at ening word, ‘*Our,’’ and the seeond, 
itions is ‘**PFather,’’ determine for us both the d 
cientifie words eracy and the peacefulness of God 
! ‘Our’’ S everybody ‘s God: and 
t : Love's (70d ‘* When ( 
. Our Father,’ Jesus spok 
! r i ness of e need o 
1s ! idaritv whic was a matter of 
k of i s Father nd ‘ ll s t) nking,’*’ savs 
les r t enbus ad compels us to 
ra r elasy inds in spirit with all our brot! 
' er nd thus to approach the Father to 
| n if for convenience’ et This rules out all selfi isola 
t n religion. Before God no man stands 
r lik B re the All-seeing he is sur 


rounded by the spiritual throng of all to 


lianity 

In the light of this creed Jesus would 
ave us cease talking of God in the 
erms of monarchy, and think of him in 


the terms of democracy. The eurse of 
the race has been the idea of monarchy. 
And militarism has been the pus of mon 
arehy. This whole monarehical and mil 
tarv analogy in religion stinks of cheap 
Success and — garishness. The God ol 
Jesus is not a king, or monareh, upon a 
throne He is not the God of a elass or 


ot a ehosen people, neither 18 he tiie 


‘Behold. the tabernacle ot God is with 
men and he shall dwell with them, and 
they shall be his peoples, and God himself 


shall he wit) them. *’ God Is ne 
God of the people. His dwelling 
place is upon the earth and among mer 
And » far as uman affairs are con 
cerned, the progress of the people is the 
progress of (od 
AW | M 
The highest ideal of social progres 5 


at of the eo-operation of God and the 
people for the growth of human society. 
There are two notions abroad of whie 
society wants to be well rid: the first is 
that in so far as moral and ethical prog 
ress is concerned, God works independent 
of men; and the second is that men can 
permanently progress without the leader 
ship of God. Nothing can permanently 
retard a progress that is inspired by re 
ligion. The king idea of God produces 
the notion of special privilege to those 
whose genuflections are most graceful, 
whose liturgy, forms and ceremonies are 
most empurpled with the servile coloring 
of monarchy. It produces a doctrine of 
folded hands and twiddling thumbs, look- 
ing to the King to do the work of the 
world alone. It separates life from re- 
ligion; it produces sacred and profane 
history; it makes holy days and holy 
things over against secular days and 
secular things. 
The democratie idea of God as a great 
fellow-worker of the people produces 
self-respect, social self-reliance and in 
dependence It places upon’ men’s 
shoulders a divine responsibility for the 
world’s lack of love and instice : it 
makes all days holy; it makes all things 
and movements whieh have to do with 
the happiness and welfare of the people 
religious. 

And if I understand anything of the 
mind and eharacter of Jesus. such 
was his conception of his Father, 
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God. Jesus no king, and 
laid no claims to a relationship between 
himself and the people as that of a mon- 
arch and his subjects. What king never 
had where to lay his head? What king 
since the history of humanity has been 
written has based his especial privileged 
relationship between himself and his sub- 
jects upon this principle of life: ‘‘ And 
whoever will be chiefest among you shall 
servant of all?’’ You call him the 
world’s brother and you do well, for such 
he is; you call him humanity’s friend, and 
‘ you do well, for such he is; you call him 
the world’s savior, and you do well, for 
such he is; but you cannot call him the 
world’s king, for sueh he never claimed 
to be. His hopes did not lie in special 
privilege, nor in a ruling, fighting class, 
but in a God-led, God-inspired people 
whose law of life should be love. Jesus 
wore no halo except in the imagination 
of artists who thought in the terms of 
monarchy. He wore no purple robe save 
as it was colored by the sweat and the 
the work of the day. He had no 
scepter other than that of fellowship, no 
law of love. His 


was 


be 


dust of 


law other than that 





THE 


‘*eourt’’ was a Galilean hillside, and his 
‘*eourtiers’’ unlettered fishermen. 

THE CREED IMPLIED IN THE PRAYER 

Again let us repeat this prayer in the 
terms of a creed: 

**T believe in God, our Father, mine 
and all men’s, whose name of love 
alone to be reverenced as the ideal; 
whose will for earth is the establishment 
of a social order of heavenly love; who has 
so arranged his world that all his children 
will be given daily bread, if we live to 
fulfil this, his purpose; who freely for 
gives us our sins in the measure in 
which we are able to receive his forgive- 
ness, that is, as we forgive our brethren; 
who never leads any child of his into a 
situation where he may be tempted to evil 
without providing deliverance for him, if 
he follows his leading.’’ 

Jesus might turn and explain God and 
life to us thus: 

‘*This Being you instinctively turn to 
with reverence your Father, 
name is love. These people you live wit) 
and trade with are your brethren, wl 


is 


1S whose 


om 


Interesting Books on 


BY WILLIAM F. ROTHENBURGER 


S A historical survey to supple 
A ment the rather unsystematic 
reading of busy people a little 

olume entitled e ‘Historical Back 
War,’’ by F. J. Ad 

A Cambridg« 


ground of the Great 


prot 


bias sentiment, but the author hooses 


LO assuine tne spirl 0 Lil¢ Isto! 


traces the politica story ol eV 


i¢ pro 


pres 


arring 
t by whie eae Nas 
and the con 


elviliza 


nations esses 


arrived at nt status 


tribution eas made to the 


tion 


is 
ot today. France 1S 
being the pioneer of modern eivili 
and Paris is looked upon as being the 
only city in Europe where it is better for 
or an lan a 


accredited wit 


zation 


man to writer artist tf 


Hig 


be a 


iccessful man of business respect 


is paid to Germany for er scientific 
worth and her sterling characteristics. 
Believing as he does that the war is 
bound to introduce a larger degree of 
Slav influence into European life, the 
author pleads for a better knowledge of 
this great mass of unorganized, many 
tongued, widely-distributed people in 
whose character the word ‘‘religion”’ 
strikes the dominant note. Very natur 
ally, England is lauded for her un 


paralleled contribution to human welfare, 


er navy is assessed at its full value and 
as indispensable to er own protection 
and her resources are believed to be un 
limited. ‘‘Blind Alley’’ recruiting is 
condemned, military preparedness com 
mended and wit the utmost frank 
ness her interest in the neutrality of Bel 


cium is confessed to be prompted by the 
of self 


motive protection 


AN APOLOGETIC FOR BRITAIN. 


Against 
professor ol 


Case 


Muir, 


‘*Britain’s 
by Ramsey 
history in Manchester, differs 
from Professor Adkins’ volume in that 
the author writes as a partisan. He con- 
tends that for many years Germany has 


Germany,”’ 
modern 
radically 


had two distinct schools of thinkers 
the _intellectualists championed by 
Goethe, Dahlman and others and the 


militarists as championed by the Prus 
sians. The latter have won the day and 
are in eomplete control of the empire. 





He reviews Bernhardi’s ‘‘Germany and 
the Next Great War,’’ pronounces it the 
ruitage of a Prussian dominance from 
\ ich the empire unde? ner present torn 

government can never rid herself and 
shows how the emperor, who is also tli 

ng of Prussia, has it within his powe1 
to influenee enough votes which, wher 
dded to the always united Prussian 


entiment, are easily able to Prussianiz 
under He 
lrope a growing nt Lo 
ampioned by England = and 
almost every turn of the way 


ry mei ire eonsideration 


1 i sentiine 


blocked at 


by Germany. Germany is also charged 
with the intention to strike a deadly blo 
at her ‘‘enemies’’ about this time or a 
on as even semi-plausible grievances 
could be digged up out of her foreign re 
lationships. In the most seathing terms 
of whieh the English language is capable 


e Germat peopl are charged wit! pre 
cipitating the war, and of prosecuting it 
brutality to the 


Christian era. 


wit a common pre 


BERNHARDI S BOOK 


voiutme 


One wonders in reading Muir’s 
‘ Against Germany,’’ 


‘Britain’s Case 


; 


ether the author has not overstated 
ease nad whether he as not mist 
terpreted Bernhardi. One somehow hope 
at no people of today may be prove! 
rnuilty of the awful charges heaped upon 
the Teutons and takes up Bernhardi’s 
‘*Germany and the Next Great 
War,’’ written in 1912, with a 
mingled feeling of hop and 
fear. This is a remarkable volume. 
Every page bears the mark of one who 
has mastered his subject to the last mi 
nute detail. Von Bernhardi was a re 
tired general until called to the field at 
his own request late in August of this 
year. He is a disciple of Treitschke, 


who during the last twenty years of the 
last century as professor in Berlin, dom 
inated the thinking of the ruling classes. 
Even the first few pages of this remark- 
able volume give one a greater shock than 


a morning dip in zero weather. For ex 
ample, ‘‘This desire for peace has 


rendered most civilized nations anaemic, 
and marks a decay of spirit and political 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


working 
things of life, 
never in competition; whom you are to 
work with for the joy of serving the fam- 
ily, never for the sake of what you per 


with, 
good 


you are to dwell 
operation for the 


in 


sonally make out of your work; and 
whom you are to consider as the owners 
of all you individually control, so that 
you think of them as much as of yourself 
in the employment of what you call 
yours. This unfortunate you are send- 
ing off to a jail is an invalid child of 
your Father, whom you must treat as 
an invalid and do what you can to supply 
him with health. This man, who belongs 
to a backward race here at hand or on 
the other side of the globe, and whom 
your civilization would like to be rid 
of beeause he does not easily fit into it, 
is a brother for whom your Father’s eld- 
est son died. This world in which you 
find yourself, so pleasant and yet so diffi 
eult to understand and to be satisfied 
with at times, is your Father’s house, or 
one of his houses, where he puts you to 
get vour education, and which he wants 
you to make a household of love like the 


dream.’’ 


the War 


eaven of whiel 


vou 


bet n 


ceourag iT is is otten shown 
by a race of Epigoni,’’ is a mild sample. 
War is considered as a_ spiritual and 
moral obligation and a biological neces 

ty; America’s peace motives aré 
dubbed as selfish and her peace activities 
as the death knell of her own destruction. 
The author practically tries to harmonize 
war with ft teachings of Jesus, econ 
tending that this law of love econeerns 
individuals and not nations. He laughs 


atbrotherly arbitration, places widowhood 
and and bloodshed below the 
welfare of the state and ealls Treitse): 
ielp him say ‘‘God to it 
war always oe drastic 
Every 
Suspicion, 


orphanage 


in to will 


eae 
at 
medicine 


nation 1s 


urs as a 
the human race.’’ 
looked upon with 
moral’’ and ‘‘spiritual’’ 


made dependent upon whether 


sé 


the welfare ol 


the race 


is 
or not Germany fulfils her divine his 
torical mission in becoming a world 
power through war. France must be 


crushed, England’s navy must be sent to 
bottom of the the of 
Russia must be subdued, and any nation 
which attempts to block her Pan-German 
istie program even by neutrality, must 
uffer at her hands. The relative strenet 
of the nations is carefully computed and 
e conclusion reached that Germany car, 
f necessary, whip the world 


the sea, hordes 


into subjee 


tion To this end her yout must be 

rained, her coffers filled with gold and 

ie nation set on fire wit is ‘‘divine 

onvietion Is this the sentiment of a 
} ‘ 


military enthusiast represent 
the general feeling of his people? The 
inparalleled unity of the empire and the 
response of her sons to the eall to arms 
the The program of the 
Prince of much less a reality 
among this wonderful people than we had 
believed. 


oT clon li 


18 answer. 


Peace is 


THE REAL KAISER. 

But what of the Kaiser? A little 
anonymous volume entitled ‘‘The Real 
Kaiser,’’ speaks with the authority of 
one who has sat in diplomatic circles and 


has seen this remarkable man face to 
face both in publie and in private. Was 
he really away when the issue was 


settled; was he whipped into line by his 









The Fine Art of Conversation 


BY W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 
In the British Weekly. 


























































Vaiu Oo! | kn a man whi was SO generally p 
boent f tead | a \\ : \ , choose. distinguish a ptable He made everybody quite F 
re ition and talk, thoug easy overpowered nobody by the 
hy 4 vr hye er sup mrity is talents, made no man 
e nlav r do cor ne ot Conversation is the light kind thin) worse oft mself by being is | 
' ‘ ' es talk. the talk t t go on among rival, seemed always to listen, did not 
man tliat especially prided elt l-bred peopl who meet at a oblige vou to hear much from him, and 
Nhe re eheon partv or at dinner Most did not oppose what you said Every- 
poor substit Ss, them, ‘ ] pose, are strangers body liked him : 
Wher ! on another rhe " rsation must It is admissible, however, on certain 
d eV c ! hy me ¢ iT e It must not be areu oceasions that the serious talker should 
ind women. ft : re entat ’ ner ) deen oT too ive ~! Way and almost monopolize i 
vy by r skill in con | \ : vever, for the conversation. If a man has just re- Mf 
Hay , the ure msiderable lent nd I think turned from the discovery of the North 
t ) ba es, t ind ner \ I { Lie Pole evervone ill be ple ised to hear 
meetines me authentic aeeount of his experi- 
\ | rer ats em Ir other \ rds, there Is a place 
‘ ’ | and and a keen pet for the Lio But there is no place for 
1 be ble » ft euide mat the Bore, and the Lion must be very 
( ( bod ised eareful not to beeome a_ Bore. The 
» one : sie | sen os kind serious choice is between the two Few would 
ty +} ‘ nad lenethy eomplain if a creat poet were to intorm 
any . } rang Hy — teners bout is views on poetry 
1] ar elever and P nen? . . , of thre and o poet Celebrities, however, are 
= Aly y. ' vil mueh, not common, and it is well With any 
| vor f ‘ ' ’ 1] ll eor rsation oo heht talk the most 
erences oO lnuent speake r sno ild be very ear fu] to 
‘ a n respect the rights of others and try to 
| ‘ , fey member | Pry ‘* draw them ont rather than to silence 
it : , no oO} mses it. Tf Il. 
| . ad ward 1 man. We mav take the word ‘‘talk’’ as 
1 brightness are the representing the more strenuous’ kind 
' different , ( i Dr. Johnson of conversation—the kind of econversa- 
1 th. } h, ' —T Ty | nin the portrait tior n whiel Dr Johnson delighted. 
| bert ‘‘There Sir John Sinelair’s immortal definition | 
no bril of bread is as follows: There are three | 
I never kind ol bread \ ile bread. brown 
. 
N iG BOOKS ON THE WAR , ess of their prattlers who preach the gospel of the 
milk and water of virtue and scream that 
nad the. belief in the « cacy ol diluted moral 
ple mush is essential to salvation.’’ 
| i 
1) 1 . - , A mut more thoughtful and compre- 
Sarge el olun l er’s ‘* Pan-Amer- 
pone 4) Weanisi ** It is a companion volume to 
< " Germanism,’’ by the professor of 
history in Washington College, St. Louis, 
He consi ; ) - he [hose who remember with what prophetic 
: 7 > %, Pinger ag accuracy he stated what the probable 
: “a ee ate vm by the movements of the various European na- 
aul I a ) OP Box ions in ease of war would be, accept 
ed and 3 Wa er me ‘ ' a with all seriousness his speculations on 
evel of pre “ew , Pan-Americanism The author is sure 
( kes At ped aaah Cormany ja that America will be compelled to reckon 
i pees tg tts with the victors of the present war who 
\ rely 8 ed of pretest im behalf of &te bound to look longingly toward South 
. ys . "ag ear - d America. As a safeguard against such 
ros ut the ex a encroachments Pan-Americanism is sug- 
y ne — y ‘ . ey, COS ene Se Herne gested. This would include the United 
‘ » dethrone "a States and the twenty Latin republics. 
y shar nace is ty IND , He further contends that Japan will con- 
ni —_ ( When one asks about America’s rela- trol the Pacific and will force upon us 
oe m to the war one is not disappointed another problem. Pan-Americanism is 
nusual power in expecting that Theodore Roosevelt will believed by the author to be full of 
is not known we a weed Early in the new year fallacies from the social, geographical and 4 
- fun Braye on bgpfica Go ira, Cliarles Seribr er’s Sons published a vol governmental © standpoints. He startles 
, . ". ime from his pen entitled, ‘‘America and us with the information that these re- 
, the World War.’’ It is couched in his publies would more readily ally them- 
a isual pungent style. Somewhat unbe- selves with European powers than with 
comingly, the ex-president immodestly the states, and that indeed they incline 
i ! the German army or- ¢riticizes the Wilson administration for to interpret any approoach that might be 
the marvelous system jts conservatism, brands the president made by the states as born of a sinister 
es is graphically told nd secretary of state as uninformed and motive. What America might do as a 
R liarding Davis who, as wa miseuided. and shames an Americanism pioneer in disarmament and _ the tre- 
re ispected aS a Spy, that stands by without protest while mendous cost of such a policy are dis- 
irehed for many miles beside the npeytral Relgium is being dragged in the cussed with the utmost frankness, mak- 
rank is confined to an upper room in mire. He advocates iramediate armament, ing one feel that the progress of the 19th 
He ! e and barely escaped the pot { ageression but for the main- century has robbed us of our geographical 
yO pies who fall into the hand tenance of peace, ani for protection, and  seelusion which, for so many years we 
of the enemy. But one’s admiration for slays vertain pacifists in the following enjoyed and used as a_ substitute for 
this re machine fades away under his style: ‘‘Only mischief has sprung from armament. This great book is food for 
portrayal of the destruction of Louvain the activities of the professional peace serious thought. * 
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bread, and rolls I am not aspiring 
ter s fame when I say that talk 
nav be either between two or betweer 
a company If it is to be talk in any 
j \ eu ert nly Tie ‘ \ 
. " I> kr ws ! 
é i break » ¢ 1 pa 
, ia 
é é ‘ ‘ 
I ! i ! 
rtain nu er oO os W " k ) 
now, I \ ean Sp ik I 
iv be ery pleasant 
Ko mvysel I refer the dialogu 
You { t mos out ofa maniil vou 


Otten vou pas 


ro. thie shaliiows to the dept s 5 
talk is usually best on a long aecqua 
nee i ‘ barriers fall on by 
| at ist there is complete confidence 
fut there is such a thing as friends 
first eht, and I ean reeall oceasior 
‘ y first meeting with a 
put both on confidential terms for all 
he time to come. But this happens 
seldom, and should not be expected 
There is a poor worn phrase, ‘‘heart to 
rt talk,’’ w expresses what | 
in. Of course, there are men and 
men who never break their reserve, 
matter how long their acquaintance 


frequent their meet 
that in 
ceship never 


ip may be or how 
that 


ne eases 


2 
ean be said is 


acquaintal 
nakes the transition into friendship. I! 
think it will be found true that among 
ie number of with whom you can 
intimate talk nine-tenths at 


those 


ave really 


east are to be reckoned among your 
nds 
in \T 
Neit versation nor talk should 
kept at a stretch. It should be easy 
There should be quiet intervals. These 


dull, but there must not be 


n ed not be 


e perpetual sound of one voiet preach 

e everlastingly 
rhe Autocrat of the Breakfast 
lable’’ is a delightful book. It is a sign 
if the true American buoyancy that 
ie breakfast table should be the scene 
f the talks. Most people with burdens 
Ipon em are inclined to be silent at 
breakfast Walter Bagehot records the 
act that Southey wrote poetry each day 
hefore breakfast, and reflects, ‘‘As if 
anybody could write poetry before 
breakfast! But if readers will turn 
to the ‘*Autoecrat’’ they will see that 


is virtually a monologue. Tlie Auto 
erat does practically all the talking, and 
the rest for the most part are confined 
to questions in line. Now I should 
be glad to listen for a considerable time 
man as witty and wise as Dr 
Holmes, but I should take to breakfast- 
ing in bed if I had to hear him talking 
every morning for a month.’’ 


ITI. 

I come to my main point. Good talk- 
ing means good listening, and the art of 
listening intelligently, kindly, appre- 
ciatively, is not common. ‘‘I like her,’’ 
said a man to me, speaking of a lady we 
knew, has such a concave mind.’’ 
In order to listen well you must take a 
kindly interest not only in the talk, but 
in the talker. You meet people consant- 
ly who are anxious to tell you about 
themselves and their children. They 
never put a question about you or your 
children. This means that they are not 
interested in you, and the discovery is 
chilling. Even if you feel no interest 
in a man or his belongings it might be 
as well, as a mere matter of policy, to 
pretend some interest. Pretended  in- 
terest is nothing like the real interest, 


one 


she 


THE 


CHRISTIAN CENTUR 
bu is so ng At fhe least 
t 1s a tribute vod manners 

! ‘ Oo, When y 1 met 
have to rough somehow the 
) iries d scussion ol their 
‘ imp tan nd eart aking 
rs s r them il 
sia Co ersa k nye 

‘ i i \é no 
i é 5 el ! vVinat you 
een p v te ! m rhat 

rea ‘ ners I ave 
no a i | ) ot this nd never 
I ill i I iT H \ co d they ? 

“f) aN SELI 

ire men, and even young men, 

all into t abit of saying the same 
el and over again In ( room 


lf am wi e I received not so 


’ s, separated bv about 
| i er well-kno\ n person 
iL me inkly that is object was 
Fi Iss is iture prospects with me. 
| ening explained himself at 
! weasionally walki p and 
I lle was no = sfied, 
‘ » l ited s vis ra 
I el ‘ | as 2 ‘ I 
Vv, on my soul and I ! ‘ 
( I hy tiie \ ol pert rmance ex 
\ id done the pr ms week 
ilter ne word I could not 
nk of it others must have had 
dure at his lips. Needless to say, 
d no interest or concern what 
ey nun or mine That I could have 
rgiven, but I do wish that he had in 
vm av varied is exposition of his 
vements and is hopes But that. 
iestl of good manner 
ip mea ! ( vas absorbed 
\ in, f in| (rn d, get ar 
} lh a eply interested y 
\ ffai never, | ink 
! sted in I< 
T i ‘ T ce 4 as \ " ’ 
! \ I rT i ? n s . 
1) , whe rl 
ntrodu yr a totally 
differ ject [ hope I e my te 
} mtrol, but sometimes i 
) nes | i iF I 
interrupter 
mp FOR GOSS S. 
| ent mre ( ry plain al d ome ly 
remal but t ev are needed, as I ses 
every day. There is something after all 
} miable in gossip. Gossips are al 
le ist nteres d, and if they are vood 
natured they are entertaining. I admit 
hat the qualification is important. We 
must not suppose for a moment that the 


art of eonversation depends upon acquire 
ments or attainments. Members of the 
educated classes are frequently unready 
conversation. Human 
ity after all is the supreme subject of 
interest. It has been noticed that the 
wives of peasants with almost no culture 
can often chat agreeably and give and 
take in convertion. There are race 
differences in this respect, but I cannot 
them. It is said of the Seot 
will not converse, but that he 
will argue. It is said of the English 
peasant that he has a gift for meditation. 
It is said of the Irish peasant that he 
talks readily and pleasantly in short 
sentences usually full of expression. 
A writer who lived for years in India 
said that the Bengalese, who hardly 
knew anything, talk frequently and with 
animation, though almost always on a 
single subject—money. It has been said 


and eumbrous in 


go into 
that he 


talk 


pisa pence will 


five minutes 
always be 


at if two Bengalese 


e word 


heard, but talk they do, with remark, re 
joinder, and repart Dr. Johnson wa 
the greatest of talkers, but ( played t 
rame ! a rue \\ ) ! re ds Bo 
ell earet illy 1] Fi it Johnson was 
an excellent listener. B ell records 

**At supper ui = Dr Alexande 
Webster. who, } not lear d, ad 
such a knowled mankine such a 
fund of information and entertainment, 
so clear a head. and sue accommodat 
ing manners, that Dr. Johnson found him 
a very agreeable companion 

Jo nson gave full fair play even to 
Boswell Let me allow myself one ex 
ression out of thousands 


‘We talked of a man’s drowning him 
self. Johnson ‘I should never think it 
time to make away with myself.’ I put 
the ease to Eustace Budgell, who was 
accused and sunk him 
trial of its 


of forging a 


self in the Thames before the 


Will, 


authenticity came on. ‘Suppose, sir, 
said I ‘that a man ibsoluetly sure that 
if he lives a few days longer, he shall be 


the 
disgrace 
Johnson 3 


detected in a fraud, 
which will be utter and ex- 
pulsion from society.’ ‘Then, 
sir, let him go abroad to a distant coun 
try, let him go to some place where he 
is not known. Don’t let the 
devil, where he is known!’ 


That talk. 


LAST CIVIL WAR VETERAN TO BE 
RETIRED. 

The average reader is mildly aston 

ished to learn that the last civil war vet 


consequence ot 


him go to 


” 


is good 


eran is to be retired from the active 
service of the United States army soon 
rhe war closed fifty years ago. The 


magnificent Grand Army of the Republic 


is but a remnant, the veterans have fal 
len for years like winter’s withered 
leaves That a veteran should still b 
in active service stacvers compreli nsion, 
intil it is revealed that the ‘‘ veteran’ 
was but fourteen years old when peace 
came. The name, the ‘‘ youngest soldict 
of the war’’ is legion The elaims of 
many must be taken on faith. But n 

so in the ease of ‘‘ Johnny‘ Clem, no 

officially known as Col. John Lineolr 
Clem, United States army, and soon to 
be Brig. Gen. Clem, retired. He has the 
records Born on August 13, 1851, he 
insuecessfully tried to enlist in an Ohio 
and later in a Michigan regiment as 
drummer boy before he was ten. But on 


1862, before he was eleven, he 


May 1, 


managed by some hook or crook to get 
into the 22nd Michigan Infantry. He 
served in the army of the Cumberland 
during the war, drumming and fightin 


at Shiloh, Chickamauga, ePrryville, Stor 
River, Resaca, Kenesaw, Atlanta and 
Nashville. At the age of twelve he was 


made a sergeant beeause of his heroism 
at Chickamauga. Naturally, the alert 
and heroie lad became a favorite with 


the officers and men. 


When the war closed he went back 
home and atteded school for five years 
President Grant waived the rules and 
commissioned him second lieutenant, al 


though he had no regular military educz 
tion, a deficiency he immediately sup 
plied by attending an artillery school at 
Fort Monroe. His service in the regular 
army has been meritorious, but his chief 
renown, through no fault of his, has been 
‘“the drummer boy of Chickamauga.’’ For 
years he has been the sole link binding 
the regular army to the great army of 
volunteers that made such heroic sacri- 
fices that ‘‘government of the people, 
for the people and by the people should 
not perish from the earth.’’ 
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EDITORIAL 


CHICAGO DISCIPLES ARE UNITED 


doctrinal issue was incomparably less significant in Chicago 


PORTS have recently gone abroad that a certain tan were the courage and sacrifices of the churches and 
ity | come into the missionary activity of their deep-based unity in faith and purpose. 
hes of Disciples in Chicago. These re The recent lapse of one or two of the ministers from 
lone injury to the missionary work carried on this high level of Christian brotherhood and mutual con 
the American Christian Missionary Society ‘idence is regrettable, but it does not in any way affect the 
Christian Woman's Board of Missions in co fellowship of the churches. The churches of which these 
h the Chicago Christian Missionary Society ministers are pastors will not follow them into any mis- 
but discredit has thereby been reflected upon chief-making organization. 
per of the Chicago churches themselves Every congregation of the city will continue its co 
fou for these reports operative part in the Chicago Christian Missionary Society 
( ft ecently participated nd will permit no competing organization to come in to 
n evang ciation be » divide the forces and resources with which the Disciples’ 
( y~( hose f rf , rk in this city must be done 
" ief 
AN EXAMPLE TO BE EMULATED 
N [I-IR attitude toward those who would cause di 
the Chi nection have given anew an il 
> ustration of the kind of unity Disciples plead for 
nd have in so many instances scattered along their his 
faile » practice 
C The present reat tion of the unity of these churches 
' unph either for the so-called “liberals” or “con 
1. in ; es.” for both liberals and conservatives simply 
' low division to be made between thet 
side enters in 
5 ost rtho¢ re 
t ( t ne min 10 Sug 
( iute 1 ] rejection of sucl t 
( re ird d iS iberals 
So much publicity has been given to the Chicago situa 
UNITY IN FAITH that The Christian Century deems it a dut 
not only to the congregations of Chicago but to the general 
brotherhood to let the true state of things be known. 
We cou vish for no greater blessing on our strife-torn 
listraught brotherhood than that the principle of unity 
( aia Chicago Disciples have so well learned might be 
a dopted and practiced in the counsels and the co-operative 
American Christianity to alloy er egueten ellowship of all our churches throughout the land. 
THE WHOLE FAMILY AT CHURCH 
: [RAL CHURCH, Youngstown, Ohio, W. D 
Ryan, pastor, has set out to have every family 
plete and sitting together in the service Sun- 
¢, October 17. Mr. Ryan calls the atten- 
n of his people to the disintegration of family life 
: hrough the break-down of family religion. He says: 
| ! should ne institution that should in every 
va ! 4 tl family tie and do its utmost to 
nethen this red nd Nothing can do more to sweeten 
rve the integrity of family life than for all members 
1 group and worship God together, once a week. When 
( ‘ manhood and womanhood shall come, those who are now children 
will remember such hours of uplift and the memory will be, not 
g \ only a precious heritage, but a potent factor in keeping them in 
met igs, always « ‘ ' ¢ the way of Godliness 
( ministe , — No doubt our church has failed to lay due emphasis upon the 
family tie. But suppose we try to make one Sunday a sample of 
th tin ere : lve what every Sunday should be in having the whole family together 
eferences to the ece Chicago, the at the hour of worship. 
( vays fell fla Su illusions He then names Sunday, October 17, as “Family Day” 
he nse ive erals’ for and extends an urgent invitation to every member of every 
both “conservatives” and “liberals” household, from grandparents to the youngest children, to 





participate in the gladness and worship of that day. He 































































further suggests that those who have no homes be sought 
out by those who do and invited to share the family life 
of the Sunday dinner table. 

This, we believe, is striking at a vital need in modern 
church life. The family as a unit is neglected in our 
churches. There has grown up a division of loyalty be- 
tween the Sunday-school and Church with the result that 
not children only, but many young people are rarely seen 
at the service of worship. 

This divides the home itself. To meet this problem the 
experiment of merging the Sunday-school and morning 
worship into a single service has been tried with varying 
success in some churches. 

It is not a final solution, 
determine the character of the combined service. 


for it lets the Sunday-school 
But it is 


a sincere effort at solving a vital problem. 
Some day some genius will come along and show how 
a service of true and reverential worship may be con- 


structed so as to fit the religious needs of all members of 


family—from thoughtful fathers and mothers down to 


age. 


the 


the children of early school 


A “BRIEF” OF THE GOSPEL 
EV. J. M. RUDY after closing a union meeting 
R in a Missouri town in which he received the com- 
mendation of all the pastors of the city forhis faith- 


ful preaching writes that he is fully convinced that Disciple 
ministers ought to take the leadership of such union meet- 


ings whenever they are invited to do so. 
There are two conditions of success, he says. 
One is that the leader—the evangelist—must free him- 


self from all party spirit. 
The other is that he “must preach the 
a mere brief of the gospel.” 
The meaning of number 
The meaning of number 


gospel instead of 
one is obvious. 


two is luminous. 


EXPOSITIONS OUTRAGE VISITORS 

ISITORS to the California expositions returning to 
their home communities tell a story of moral con- 
ditions in connection with the expositions that 
ought to nullify the good repute gained for the coast cities 

by the material and artistic success of their big fairs. 
These visitors are carrying to all parts of the land ac- 
counts of the most shameless exhibitions of vice, both in 
cities and within the exposition grounds. 


the exposition 
and espe- 


The good repute of the coast cities generally, 
cially of San Francisco, will be bound to suffer by 
widely spreading tales of indignation and disgust. 


these 


It will be remembered that the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, supported all its con 
stituent bodies and by local and _ state federations of 


took measures long before the Exposition opened, 


churches, 
the authorities of the Exposition and the city ot 


tc induce 
San Francisco to maintain a high moral tone within and 
without the grounds. 

Both the Exposition authorities and the mayor of 
Francisco insisted that it would be so and issued public 


San 


statements to that effect. 
It is now plainly evident that those promises amounted 


to nothing. An investigation conducted by the Social 
Hygiene Association shows that unspeakable conditions 


prevail. . 
Within the Exposition are several concessions, main- 





“ \ 








tained despite protests specifically against them, which are 
deplorably vicious, portraying sexual indecencies, including 
even exhibitions of entire nudity. Known professional 
prostitutes are tolerated and certain conditions which were 
declared as being t oo bad to be allowed in the city itself, 
are permitted in these concessions. 

In the city itself open prostitution is allowed, and in one 
district, the investigator says: “It is estimated that there 
are from 600 to 1,000 women on duty, the policemen be- 
ing there apparently to prevent anything that would inter- 
fere with the orderly and profitable traffic in vice.” These 
are open and investigators report seeing seventy- 
They are 


houses 
five men and boys entering within ten minutes. 
among the “sights” of the city. 


Cabarets in the center of the city 


“ 


are set up with every 


convenience for securing vicious women. 
Summing up his report, the investigator says: “In spite 
of announcements of officials to the contrary, San Fran- 


remains of the few large cities of this country 
where prostitution is frankly and openly tolerated. ; 
also little or no effective supervision and regulation of dance 
halls, public places where 
prostitutes ply their trade The natural 
inevitable result has been that San Francisco has become the 
Mecca for the and that for every such addi- 
tion to her population the problem is rendered that 


difficult.” 


Cisco one 


Here 
and other 


rooming houses, cafes, 


is provided. and 
underworld, 
much 
more 
udgment at all cannot help 


Anybody who has any moral j 
that 


questioning whether an _ exposition 
panders to the base passions of men in such 
as the above description suggests does more good to so- 


releases and 


wanton fashion 
ciety than harm. 

And the 
helpless in the presence 


Church and 
of conditions like these 
of 


righteous men seem so 


should take 


fact that the 


out us 


all the pride and boasting 
A HYPOTHESIS 
UPPOSE that through the years 
S evangelism had kept its thoughtfulness, 
its intellectual chastity. 
Suppose that it had held its message as the all-important 
thing, and had disdained the temptations to adopt artificial 
to apparent results. 


Disciples’ 
its dignity, 


the 


devices that promised a short cut 


Suppose that the ablest interpreters of our message were 


chosen by the churches for evangelistic service, instead of, 


as now, the cleverest manipulators of crowds 


Suppose that through all the years the taste for Truth 


had been cultivated in the churches, instead of, as now, 
the taste for sensation and the admiration of a skillful 
performer. 

Suppose that the radical and absolute incongruity of 
spiritual religion with the wh le vaudeville evangelistic 


performance had been sensitively felt by the churches. 
Would not the Disciples of Christ be an incomparably 
more significant, substantial and potent force in the Chris- 
tian world than we 
Would not our ideals seem to the world more command- 
to make them? 


are today? 
ing than we have yet been able 

And would not our own sense of participation in a great 
movement of the divine Spirit be more certain and satisfy- 
ing than our people generally possess? 

These reflections lead to but one 
point the way to one of our most urgent duties 


And they 


answer. 
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church property, and is spend 

3.711 a year ) astoral support 

nd $117,767 for distriet supervision in 

I aer onterenees The Methodist 
pis pal ehure as $16,236,343 invested 
1 « re property, and is spending $1,- 
050,015 annually for pastoral support 
and $83,752 for distriet supervision in 
the same area. This is denominational 
‘ ition im its rst torm, when two 
bod wit the same doctrine and on 
I tion compete for the sake of issues 


lone sines settled In this eountrv. 


Preachers Raise Money 
for Jews. 


The Jew baiting propensities of many 
seet < ' Kurope are in eontrast fo the 
spirit ust now ber manifested in 
Londor A committee of prominent 
citizens and clergymen are raising funds 

" 1 ar ws ose ome nve been 
desolated by the great war. Most of the 
Russian Jews have lived in territorv now 


inied by Germans and thousands have 
fled to the east under the 
flag. Among the 


elergvmen on the committee are 


protection of 
well-known 
Rev. R. 
J. Campbell, Dr Clifford and Dr. Camp 
hell Morgan 


the Russian 


W. C. T. U. Will 
Meet 


| | A 1] ‘> | Ovtohe 
14. Address he mad Bishes 

\\ | Ss ner Dar ] A Poline and 
ers l s organization founded by 


Chicago Laymen Expectant 


Ya 

‘ hy 

\ i siona 

() yb 
laAlly 

] | t 
‘ city 

( Sor ft speakers are .J 
. \ \ ter,  B op 
i ( ( Stu Sout America; Bishoy 
= South America; Bishop 


(. P. Ander Chieago: Col. E. W. Hal 
d, > York: Dr. Edward A. Steiner. 
firinne | Dr. J. A. W. Haas, Allen 
Pa.. Dr. Cornelius H. Patton, Bos 

tor Dr. Cha i Burton. New York 
Dr. Cleland B MeAfee, Chieago; Dr 
Herbert S. Johnson, Bostor : Dr. Fred B 
Fisher, New York; Mr. W. G. A. Mil 
Trumbull, 


ler, Pittsburg: Mr. Chas. G 


Phi phia; M Fred B. Smith, New 
York, nd also a number of the best 
Hor nd For missionaries. Some 
f yes to be diseussed are 


\(merica Do | nde1 the 
New World Conditions?’’ 


Needed to 


‘Is a Vietorious Cl Life Pos- 
sible and Obligatory ?’’ 

nt War Experiences in Turkey 
Awakening to Her 


ristian 


‘* Ree 
‘Ts 


the Chure! 
Missionary Duty?’’ 
hd i e 
ism.”’ 
‘*The Two Americas.’’ 


Disintegration of Mohammedan- 


‘The Immigrant Opportunity 

‘The Plaee of the Chureh in t Life 
of the City.’’ 

- Phe Adequaey ol the Gospel to Mer 
Modern Industrial and Social Condi 


‘*The War and Missions.’’ 
‘*Where to Begin in Making the 
( Mor A ressive ind Produ 


‘*Religion in Business and Business in 
Religion.’’ 

‘* Essential Conditions of Evangelizing 
the World ro 

**How to Reach the 
lerritory.’’ 

‘Saving America for the Sake of Hnu- 
manity.’’ 

‘*What Would it Mean if Laymen 
Were Good Soldiers of Jesus Christ ?’’ 

‘*The Man and the Church.’’ 

The men of Chieago churches have the 
opportunity of starting the greatest cam- 
paign that America has ever seen and 
there is no doubt whatever but this con- 
vention will be the greatest ever held in 
America. It is expected that eight to 
ten thousand men will register and at- 
tend the sessions in Medinah Temple. A 
number of the churches of the citv are 
out to register every man in their church. 
Some churches have already registered 
every member of the official board. A 
strong deputation committee has been or- 
ganized to assist in holding meetings in 
a large number of towns outside the city 
limits, and the invitation has been ex- 
tended to men covering a wide area. 


Unehurehed in this 
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ganization exclusively for temperance 


work. It is now interested in a great 
variety of reforms and types of Chris 
tian work. The national headquarters 1s 
at the Rest Cottage, which was the old 


home of Franees Willard in Evanston, 


Ill. 


Judson Memorial to be 
Erected. 

The Baptists of the United States are 
raising a fund of $300,000 to save Jud 
son Memorial chureh in New York City 
and to also memorialize its late pastor, 
Rev. Edward Judson, who died recently. 
Very favorable progress has been 
made in the raising of this money, and it 
is nov proposed to make the building 
a Baptist headquarters for New York. 
This would mean housing the common ac- 
tivities of the denomination in this build- 


ing 


Lloyd George on War and 
Religion. 

Lloyd George, the Minister of Muni- 
tions in the present crisis in England, is 
quoted as saying that the religious re- 
sult of the present war will not be the 
destruction of religion, but rather a re- 
vival. He has expressed a desire to study 
the effect of the civil war in America 
upon the faith. He is quoted as saying 
that some theological opinions will be put 
on the diseard by the great conflict 
but essential religion will be more alive 
than ever. 


Laymen’s Missionary 
Convention. 
The Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 


whose striking campaign in 1909 brought 
thousands of men _ toegether to pack 
theaters and listen to missionary ad 
dresses, will go throug the country 
again this winter with a series of conven 
tions held in the largest eenters in the 
land. The first convention of the series 


will be in Chicago, Oetober 14-17. In this 
meeting the pace will be set for a move- 


ment which it is hoped will bring a great 
passion into the hearts olf the men ot the 
ehurel for the world’s redemption. After 
the Chicago convention, three teams will 
go throug the cities led DY J. 4 ampbell 
White, W. E. Doughty and D. Clay Lilly 
respectively. They will have with them 


Col. E. W. Halford, Editor Charles G. 
Trumbull, many leading missionaries and 
some ol the most prominent of the mis- 
sionary cre } 

The expressed purposes of the move 
ment are to study the missionary progress 
of recent years; to project plans looking 
toward the accomplishment of our whole 
missionary duty; to emphasize the ade- 
quacy ol the gospel to meet modern 80- 
cial conditions; to inerease the spiritual 
power and efliciency of the local church; 
to secure the general use of the best 
methods of missionary education and 
finance; to inspire laymen to take their 
part in the extension of the Kingdom of 
Christ. 

The Chieago meetings will be held in 
the great Medinah Temple, the building 
erected by the Shriners for their degree 
work. In this building the Sunday- 
school convention was held the past year. 
Men of the Chicago churches are enroll- 
ing in large numbers. Though not a large 
ehureh, the Seeond Presbyterian church 
of Evanston, where Secretary Michel has 
his membership, has enrolled a hundred 
men, and the Episcopal church in the 
same block has already enrolled 125. The 
prospect for the convention next week is 
that it will be the greatest laymen’s 
meeting ever held in Chicago. 
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Make Your Adult 
Class Work Count 
This Year! 


The Disciples Publication Society makes 
aspecialty of studies for adult and young 
people’s classes. Note some of the excel- 
lent courses we can supply your school. 


THE WORLD A FIELD FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
Our regular first year Senior graded course. This deals 
with the problems of young people, such as choosing a life 
work, etc. 15 cents for Teacher’s, 12 1-2 cents for Pupil’s 


book. 


THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH IN SOCIAL LIFE. 
Deals with questions of morality, temperance, business hon 
esty, among young people. 15 cents for Teacher’s, 12 1-2 


cents for Pupil’s book. 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE HE 
BREW PEOPLE. One of the latest and finest additions 
to the Bethany Graded Lessons. Regular second year 
Senior course. 15 cents for Teacher’s, 12 1-2 cents for 


Pupil’s book. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. A monthly mag 


azine of social service edited by Josiah Strong. 10 cents 


per copy, 50 cents per year in classes. 


THE TRAINING OF CHURCH MEMBERS, by Orvis 
F. 


Christian service, for classes of new con 


Jordan and Charles Clayton Morrison. A manual of 


rts, adult or 
young people’s classes, pastors’ classes, mid-week services, 


etc. 121% cents in quantities. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, by Dr. Loa E. Scott. Positive, 
practical. 50 cents, 40 cents in quantities. Adapted to high 


school pupils, their parents and grandparents 


THE CONQUEST, a Journal of Chracter Building, the 
most up-to-date and helpful weekly published for adult and 
young people’s Bible classes and the home. 12 1-2 cents 
per quarter, 50 cents per year, in quantities ; 75 cents single 


subscription. 


Assure your class a year of real religious education by us- 
ing this splendid literature. 








Society 


CHICAGO 


Disciples Publication 
700-714 East Fortieth Street = 
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The Sunday School_| 





ELISHA’S HEAVENLY DEFENDERS 
Lesson for October 24. 


Golden Text The angel of Jehovah en 
ampeth round about them that fear him 
And delivereth them Psalm 34 
iA I I! K ings 6:8-23 Verse ‘ 
M. ory erses 16 7 
Now the king Syria wa warring 
sitmat iarme ind he took counsel wit his 
i ay In such and such a place 
m al 0 And the man of 
t wu t ny f israel, saying 
Beware that t! t not such a pla 0 
~ janes are oming down 19 
Isracl sent to the place 
i! t i him and irned 
rt : } y se the neat 
\l the hea th 
‘ ib this 
thir and i vants, a aid 
m ; 
1? \r t 
it | i i 
\ 
\ 
\ eo Verse 
nN SVria 
I] Warring 
? } ‘ 
He took 
ul t ’ 
In such and such a place. I: 
Camp. () 
The ma if God. | Beware 
it thou not such a place. Naming 
| ’ 
T} t f Israel 
Not ‘ or twice. 
| 
This thing 
Which of us for 
the Q i 1e1? ‘ 
One of his servants. \W 
\ | me 
' KI ’ fam Elisha 
the prophet me had extend to 
‘ hy In thy bedchamber. 
i \ | reveal vour ry 
Go and see where he is. Locat: 
t That I may send and fetch 
him I i misjudgment on t part 
f BR adad trv to eapture the 
prophet.—He is in Dothan. Dothan is 


twelve miles north of Samaria on the 
road from Samaria to Damaseus. The 
name means ‘‘Double fountain.’’ 

14. A great host. It was no mere band 
of marauders, but an organized army. 
\{n army was commissioned to take one 
man Read in this connection Matt. 
26:17.—-Came by night. These sudden 
raids usually take place at night. The 


king did not know that the God of Israel 


never slumbers.—-Compassed the city 
about. Dothan was on a hill. The king 
encamped on the other hills across the 
alley. 
15. The servant. Not Gehazi who was 
leper, but some other.—Risen early. 


Awakened by the approach of the Syrian 
How shall we do? He comforts 
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the young man by his faith and heavenly 
host. 


16. Fear not. There is no need for 
fear. Jehovah will provide, was the 
thought of Elisha—For they that are 


with us are more* * * with them. The 
servant them surrounded with a 
mighty army and helpless, for no human 
power could Elisha saw a host 
of heavenly defenders. We too often 
fail to take account of the unseen forces 
about us. 

17. Elisha prayed. 
never-failing means of-help. It puts the 
divine resources at our command.— 
Open his eyes that he may see. Let him 
have a vision of our defense. We need 
in our day such a vission of our spiritual 
resoureces.—The mountain was full. The 
hill upon which Dothan was built. 


‘*There like the Seer of old 


saw 


resist. 


Prayer is the 


are who 


Invisible Forces 


The Lesson in 


By ASA 
I i recognizes the 
| Ving pon our ives 
, , . Jehova 
L i ! n world, the 
i nad in l 
Ss spiri nd the in 
at I DD pas and pres 
ir day, ar | 
power ol ‘ 
\ ipprecia Paul’s 
SCCO! ( 
says ** We | 
ire seen; tor ‘ ors 
mpora but ‘ 
g é i S 
mpted ul tie 
ernal 
d our spit 
‘ iv nder 
‘ it on r 
We are ssiy mat rial 
i} 
id is 
, neer 
! re strengt 
|, but ofter ul make 
. i e streng mue 
1p ‘ nseen tore 
Dor ible content é 
Wi nd b re e marvels 
} pp i I s 
> 7 liz s I 
We possess the keenes 
d p ‘ 
\ ilter ‘ ea 
! re ad mar 
, ’ ial rather 
Vs Ir ( 1 1V 
ues re 
‘ 5 ey ere ind 
offerings nd 
trappir d 
irit and who must be 
ec n spirit and tru ? Re 
el ; the consciousness « our 
S l God As the word implies, 
1 binding of the sonl to God. It 


ast, deepest, and ultimate con 


spirit as it grapples with 

nseen. All these outward mani 
tations wine we too often eall re 

n are but its wardrobe, in which it 
abroad in the world. It is to be 
expected, then, that religion will wear 
t these garments, just as we lay aside 


Can see the helpers God has sent, 
And how Life’s rueved mountain side 
Is white with manv an angel tent.’ 
Whittier. 
Today's Life. 
McDanie.. 
wornout dress No ereed or form will 
uuswer tor all the ecenturmes. All the 
works of God are assuming new forms. 
J ‘ uh ’s nal word is: ‘*Behold, I 
mal ill things new.’’ The story is told 
(Ampere is led bv a friend to 
ry s eyeglasses, when » the latter’s 
i tl reat electric burst into 
‘ Ampere ad not known before 
vas nearsighted, and the sudden 
re ition of what beauty and interest 
{ missed all his hfe was overwhelm 
(re we ! just as ignorant of spiritual 
I dness? We need the ability to 
detect the new spiritual values in all the 
anging departments of our life. When 
( ss trom tf bright unlight into a 
larkened room we cannot see its contents, 
idually the pupils of our eyes en- 
large until what was invisible becomes 
isible As wit the phvs eal, so may it 
he ith our spiritual sight, the powet 
itual sion will enlarge if we live 
the faith we have. The true unveil- 
ng of the human eye, the true sight tha‘ 


olve courage to a human heart, and vie 
tory to life, is the sight of the Divine 
Father, our spiritual helper, who is in 


he thick of our struggling life, supply- 
pity, and strength to faint- 


rifs 


ing love, our 


ine er 


Religion in Haiti. 


The disturbances in Haiti have brought 
to the attention of the civilized world th« 
re] is condition of that unhappy coun 
try. It is made up almost entirely of 
blacks, and nominally is Roman Catholie. 
The medicine man has more power than 
the priest, however, and Voodooism, 
or snake worship, is the religion of 
thousands Some Protestant work is be 
ing done bv Pastor Lherissor Ile ha 
been establishing small schools and is 


trving to get the people edneated enongh 


to read the Bible. 
Reclaiming Land and Men. 


In Portland, Ore., there is a 
mission called the Men’s Resort. 
the wrecks of humanity that float into 
rescue missions are taken care of. In 
case a man shows prospects of reform, 
sent out to a farm where land is 


unique 


Here 


he is 


being reclaimed, some thirty miles away 
Thus bot! 
together. 


from Portland. man and land 


are redeemed 
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Foreign Society Closes Books Showing 
Greatest Loss in its Entire History. 

The books the Society closed 
September 30, with 
137.20 There w 
s the 


erety. 


Foreign 
total re« eipts of 
1 loss of $39,011.96 


ol 
$425,- 
as This 


greatest loss in the history of the so 
There 
except 
which show a gain of 
follows: From the 
the Endeavor Societies 
individual offerings, $3,224.13; 
laneous sources, $18,581.36; from 
$5,291.14; and from bequests, $2,583.49. 
is the first 1908. = It the 
this report 
‘We have 
temporary 

not only in His 
the earth and 
has commis 


to the 


vas a loss from every sources 
schools, 
are 
$0674.96: 


a0: 


of in-come from the Sunday 


$935.10). The losses 
as churches, 
trom S502 from 
from miscel 
annuities, 
rhis 
third 
Sec- 
faitl 
Phere 


loss since is 
1900 In 
retary F. M. Rains 
that this defeat is only 

are better days God is 
heaven, but he also in 

dwells in his church that he 
sioned to preach the gospel 
creation.” 


making 


loss since 


save 


is 


whole 


Texas State Paper Compelled to 
Find New Editor. 

After two months effort to carry out 
his contract to purchase the Christian Cour 
ier from the State Board of the Texas 
churches, M. M. Davis of Dallas has been 
compelled by ill health to ask the board to 
release him and the board has done so. The 
paper now the property the board 
avain A. E. Ewell, pastor of Oak Cliff 
Church, Dallas, has been selected to edit the 


ot 


ot 


paper for the time being. He makes a very 
modest bow in the last issue The Courier 
is an excellent paper! possessed ot a good 
* spirit, and as the organ of the state board 
ought to be supported by the Disciples of 
the state of Texas. It: certainly has ou 
sympathy in its recent severe trials and our 
earnest hopes of a more prosperous future 


Presbyterians and Disciples Close Union 
Evangelistic Meetings with Communion 
The church at Liberty, Mo., led by its pas 
tor, Frank, has in a 
union meet with the Presby 
terian church of thei 
The services were 
alternate weeks, 
Presbyterian 


(iraham been engaged 


evangelisti ing 
ty i ral weeks. 
he ld in each hureh 
Mr. Frank preaching in the 
and the Presbyterian 
jm the Disciples’ church. 
well attended, and there 
were many confessions of faith as a result 
of the preaching. On the final Sunday 
morning the Presbyterians joined with the 
Disciples in the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper, the two pastors officiating at the 
table, the deacons from the two congrega- 
tions dispensing the emblems to the united 
congregation. In preparation for this 
Mr. Frank published in his weekly 
parish paper a portion of the “Order for the 
Celebration of the Communion” as given in 
the “Book of Common Worship” of the Pres 
byterian Church. On both there are 
many expressions of the joy found the 
fellowship of these special meetings 


SEV E 


church 
pastor preaching 


The meetings were 


ser 


vice 


sides 








President-Elect of William Woods 
j College Married. 

Joseph 4. Serena, 
liam Woods College, 
Virginia K. Hearne of 
married at Catlettsburg, Ky., Saturday, 
Oct. 2. Mrs. Serena i graduate of the 
University of Chicagoand has beer an active 
leader in the the Woman's Mission 
ary Society in and Kentucky. Pres 
ident and Mrs. Serena will begin housekeep- 
ing in the beautiful new president's 
the gift of Dr. William S. Woods, just 
approaching completion the college 
campus 


Wil 
Miss 


were 


dent-elect of 
Fulton, Mo., and 
Lexington, Ky. 


pres 


on 
is a 


work of 


Texas 


house, 
now 


on 


Kentucky Holds Annual Convention Up 
to Usual Kentucky Standards. 





Kentucky's state convention was held at 
Madisonville, Sept. 20-23. The registered at- 
4 tendance showed something over 250 dele- 





gates. The first session, on Monday evening 





It with the problems of Christian Educa 
tion. Pres. R. H. Crossfield was in charge 
ihe ( W. B. M occupied Puesday and dis 
plaved the usual high spiritual intelligence 
and enthusiasm by which all their work is 

iracterized. Prof. W. ( Bower, of Tran 


svivania College, spoke on Tuesday evening 


and made a profound impression with his 
interpretation of the missionary task 
hased upon his recent trip to the 
Orient Ellis B Barnes, of Rich 
mond, known to all our readers was 
president of the Kentucky Christian Mis 
sionary Convention. The secretarial reports 
were encouraging and the addresses inspir 
ing The sermon at the close of the conven 
tion by J. N. Jessup of Hopkinsville was 
ommented upor as especially strong. The 


Sunday school sessions under the presidency 


of H. C. Garrison of Danville, and with the 
nspiring leadership of Walter Frazee, super 
intendent of Sunday-school work, made an 


effective climax to the week’s exercises. The 


next convention goes to Winchester. R. N 
Simpson, of Harrodsburg was elected presi 
dent for the next year. 


Church Extension Society Reports En- 
thusiastic September Offerings. 


The Church Extension Society reports en 
thusiastic and generous returns from the 
September offerings. For the first eleven 
days of September there was a loss of $471.78 
but this was due to the fact that a large 
offering of $300 om the Name Loan Fund 
came in last year during this period. The 
loss in individual receipts up to Sept. 1, was 
$15,685. This is due to the fact that but 
few large annuity gifts could be secured 
this vear. The net falling off in receipts 
thus far this vear is $14,080. 

A Unique Plan for Church Growth as 
the Year Draws to an End. 

Chas. M. Fillmore, minister of Hillsicds 
church, Indianapolis, has organized “The 
Cornelian Centurion Band” for his fall and 
early winter work. He is asking one hun 
dred of his members to pledge themselves to 
work during the last one hundred days of 
1915 for one hundred increase in all depart 


nents of the regular church activities It 


means an increase of one hundred in the en 
rolment and attendance of the Sunday 
school, an increase of one hundred in the 
average attendance at the Sunday morning 


and Sunday evening audiences, hundred 
at the mid-week prayer-meeting, hun- 
dred in the Calender Club, one hundred in the 
Men’s Club, one hundred in the missionary 
organizations, one hundred in the young 
people’s and one hundred acces 
sions to the church. It started off very en 
couragingly the first week. It is probably 
too late for other churchés to adopt this 
plan this fall, but it can be worked success 
fully during the first hundred days of 1916 
Any one wishing details can secure them by 
writing Mr. Fillmore. 
will not fail to enclose stamps with his re 
quest 


one 


one 


societies, 


Such a correspondent 


Jacksonville Church Elders Take Charge 
of Services During Pastor’s Absence. 


Myron L. Pontius, completed his first year 
with Central chureh, Jacksonville, Il., on 
Sept. 1. At regular services of the church 


during the year there were eighty-eight ad 
ditions. Missionary apportionments have 
been met and a current expense deficit re 
moved. During the vacation period the eld 


ers of this church took charge of the morn 
ing service. During these weeks the clos 


of the Sunday-schoo) was the beginning of 
An elder would talk 


ten minutes followed by the communion, and 


the church service. for 


| 





The Best! 


Many Sunday School 








study 
the life of Jesus this 


classes wish to 


year. They want the 


very best text for 


young people’s or adult 
be 


This is sim- 


classes that can 
found. 
ply to remind them that 
there has never been 
offered to the Sunday 
School world a Life of 
Christ 


usable, 


so practical, so 
so true to the 
best scholarship, so 
bristling with questions 
that wake up the pupils, 
so well proportioned, 
as Dr. Loa E. Scott’s 
LIFE OF JESUS in 
Fifty-two Lessons. It 
is being widely used 
in Sunday Schools both 
of the 
other 


and in Y.M.C.A. classes. 
This testifies to its popu- 


Disciples and 


religious bodies, 


larity. You must have 
it in your school. Price 


50c. 


10 or more, 40c each. 


In quantities of 








DISCIPLES 
PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


700 E. 40th St., CHICAGO 





the congregation was dismissed. A very 
large per cent of the children remained for 
this short service and profited by it. There 
was no evening’ service. During Mr. 
Pontius’ absence one of the church’s most 
faithful members, Mrs. Alice Taylor, passed 


away. The funeral service was held in the 
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Vi. KB. Madden is now assisting the Men 
imd Millions team. His family is in Eugene 
: Oregon, where the five children are in school 
The mis n work in Osake, Japan, a city of 
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Mrs. WV 1. Erskine alone They need 
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NEWS NOTES. 
ntral 


BRIEFER 


I he Sundavy-schools n the part 


intry that set their Rally Day for 
24 were not so fortunate as those that 
Oct The former day was generally 
r vhile the latt day was one of 
at bh tiful days of the season 

1. Boyd Jones and Central Church, Ter 
Haut Ind.. are taking an active part in 
ting out the political evils that have made 
that ty notorious im recent years. Mr. 


Jones said, in announcing his evening sermon 
recently, that people who did not 
mixing politics and religiom would be uncom- 
fortable if they came to hear him. 
\t the evangelistic services at 
church near Atlanta, IIL, sixteen 
been added to the church by baptism, 
young men. James A, 
Moline, is assisting the 


bel eve in 


Eminence 
persons 
have 
whom are 
pastor at 
pastor T 7 Holton 
Carl H. Barnett, pastor First Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., has made an acceptable 
president of the Christian Endeavor Union 
of that city for the past two vears. Re 
recemtly, he is’ now sought to take 
pastoral counselor to the 


ten of 
Barnett, 


signing 


the position of 


Association is 
084.86 on 


The National Benevolent 


st in receipt of a payment of $7 


the bequest recently made the association by 
t Blanks estate of Aust Texas. The as- 
. ition has just issued a new and attrac- 

entitled, “His Silent 


tive annuity booklet 


Partn and ll be glad to send a copy to 
anvone Tt juesting it 
H W Rainter Wellington Kan., 
iched two Sunday evening sermons 
mmpanion sermons, he ealled them, the 
t on The Man Who is too Busy” and 
the second or The Man Who is Not Busy 
I zg 
The work o john R. Blunt at First 
h, Winnipeg. Man., is gaining results 
we missions have recently been estab 
. . 
Foreign Society 
The church at Palestine, Texas, of which 


8. Haskins is 


t 
| minister, 
Meigs. of 


supported F. E. 


China His picture was hanging 
in the auditorium and upon the news of his 
leath was draped in mourning, and a me- 


morial service was held. 
Robert N. Simpson, of 
that he never felt encouraged 
over the growth of missionary enthusiasm 
among his people since the beginning of his 
1 This is largely the result of the 
teaching of the minister 

that adopted the budget plan 
offering of set apart 
cents of it for the work of the 


nec ds ot 


Harrodsburg, Ky * 


writes more 


One church 
received at $88.01, and 
sixty-five 
Foreign Society In view of the 
field it would seem 


it this is not a just proport mn 


t rk on the foreign 


Dr. Frymi of Lotum be Africa, writes 
that there ar 00.000 people in his district 
ibsolutely dependent for medical assistance 

n Lotumbe The work on the hospital 

Miss Emma von, who has returned to 
(hina atte t nt two vVears of service on 
the field vrites If more of the people 
niv knew vVhat a great joy it is to go, 
they would go, too | sometimes think I 


selfish in going and leaving others to do 


t ard work at home.” Miss Lyon is sup 
rrted by the church at Pasadena, Cal. She 
tes that t California people have been 
most kind t ver during her stay in their 
dof 
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lished in two suburbs of the city each of 
which has a good prospect ahead of it 
Carl A Burkhardt has moved from 


Lexington, Mo., to Franklin, Ind., where he 
has begun his leadership of Tabernacle 
chureh 

Claris Yeuell, Plainville, Ind., spent a 
part of his vacation at Barnesville and 


Hopedale, O former fields of labor He 
Bethesda and La Belle View, O 
and visited Bethany \\. Va... where his son 
Gladstone Yeuell is now in college 

Mr. R. A. Doan spoke in Wilson Avenue 
Church, Columbus, O., for Pastor J. J. Tis- 
dale, Sept. 26. Mr. Tisdale describes the 
new secretary’s address on the call of for- 
eign lands a “wonderful address” which 
“made our hearts burn within us.” 

Jackson Boulevard Sunday-school, Chi 
cago, had an attendance of 1,201 at its Rally 
Day sessions last Sunday. This includes 173 
attendants at the Chinese depirtment. This 
is the largest Sunday-school ever assembled 
in a church of Disciples in Chicago and prob- 
ably the highest record attained in Illinois. 
Austin Hunter is the pastor, Mrs. 
Hunter's women’s class had over 200 
enrolled. The young men’s class had over 
100. The superintendent is Mr. A. B. Segur. 

State Secretary John R. Golden, is hold- 
ing evangelistic meetings in Kankakee, II] 

Robert E. Henry has begun his new 
work at First church, Decatur, Ill. The 
Havana congregation gave him a social re- 
ception on the eve of his departure for his 
new field. 

Walter M. White is speaking on Sun 
lav evenings to the college students attend 
wg the various schools in Cedar Rapids, Ia 
Recently the students of Coe College at 
tended First church in a body. 

The Tennessee state convention was held 
last week at Union City. J. E. Stewart, of 
Woodland street chureh, Nashville, was 
president. Carey E. Morgan, of Vine street 
church, Nashville, thrilled the convention 
with his address on “The Plea of the Church 
of Christ.” 

The sixty-fifth anniversary of First 
church, Quiney, DL, fell on the same day as 
the first anniversary of the pastorate of W. 
D. Endres with that people, Sept. 26. The 
day was observed with special services. 
Alexander Campbell once visited Quincey 
church, a fact to which the members natur- 
ally point with pride. Mr. Endres’ ministry 
is taking on the aspect of success in the 
one year he has been there 

W. H. Book and Tabernacle church 
Columbus, Ind., observed the eleventh an- 
niversary of Mr. Book's pastorate, Oct. 3. 


BUILDINGS, DEBT RAISING, ETC. 

North church, Terre Haute, Ind., will 
spend S10.000 to complete its building trom 
the basement up 

Paris, Tex., expects to build a $40,000 
house of worship in the spring 

Chardon, 0., church recently burned a note 
of $4,000 that had been paid 

Pence, Ind., church, organized a year ago 
by C. J. Sharpe, of Hammond, Ind., dedi 
acted a new house of worship Oct. 3, costing 
£14,000, 

“ee 
RESIGNATIONS. 

W. D. Darnell, Denison, Tex., to enter 

evangelistic field. 


CALLS. 

D. L. Mathews, University of Chicago, to 
Waukegan, Il. 

Frank G. Tyrrell, supplying First church, 
Pasadena, Cal., to become regular pastor. 
Accepts 

Robert L. Finch, Maryville, Mo., to Park 
and Prospect church, Milwaukee. Accepts. 
New work to begin Noy. 1. 

Arthur W. Higby, the Episcopalian rector 
who recently united with First church, 
(anton Ohio. called to Franklin street 
church, Grand Rapids,, Mich. Decision not 
annouced, 

(ierald Culbertson Third church, Rieh 
mond, Va., to Bedford, Ind. Accepts. Be 
yins Nov l. 
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Grow With Us! 


The Discretes Pupnication Society is distinctive in 








that is stands for weats in religious education. Ow 
purpose is not to make money—no private individuals can 
make money out of the DiscipLes Pusiication Soctery. 
The Society is not a commercial enterprise. It belongs to 
the churches and Sunday-schools that patronize it. It is a 


Brotherhood Publication Society 


It exists for no other purpose than to provide the finest 
quality of religious literature—newspapers, books and 
Sunday-school literature—that can be produced. Its motto 
is “Not For Profits But FOR CHARACTER BUILDING.” 
The principle upon which its business is built is not the 
ordinary business principle of CATERING to its patronage 
but the principle of EDUCATING its patronage toward the 
adoption of higher and higher ideals and standards. 


Grow With Us 


Every Sunday-school, therefore, that gives its patronage 
to this brotherhood house puts itself in the line of its own 
growth. The DiscipLes Pustication Society offers 
every Sunday-school an opportunity for fellowship in 
GROWTH ! 

We are a growing enterprise—steadily, healthily and sub- 
stantially growing. The past year has shown an increase 
of 40 per cent in the volume of our patronage. The tokens 
indicate that the new graded Sunday-school year upon 
which we are entering will bring us another encouraging 
increase in patronage. During the past year our indebted 
ness has been cut down by the gifts of our friends fronv 
$17,000 to a little above $8,000. The annual deficit under 
which our business has been operating (it is a young bust 
ness, our friends will remember, and was begun very mod- 
estly) has been cut down substantially for each of the past 
two years and with continued support from our friends 
and patrons promises to disappear altogether inside of 
three vears. 


Grow With Us 


The officers and workers m the DiscipLes PUBLICATION 
Soctety take much greater satisfaction in building up @ 
KROTHERHOOD publishing enterprise than in building up an 
institution for private gain out of the patronage of the 
churches and Sunday-schools. The Society is steadily be 
coming a potent and helpful agency in the religious world, 
not alcne in supplying literature to Disciples’ schools and 
churches, but in proclaiming the message of the Disciples 
to American Protestantism. There is no greater privilege 
before the Sunday-schools of the Disciples of Christ than to 


Grow With Us 


in the increasingly larger service that so surely 1s await 
ing both them and us. 








DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 East Fortieth Street 3 $3 CHICAGO 
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The Most Remarkable Offer We Ever Made 


The above books are live, popular and influential volumes. We have 
arranged a combination that will prove attractive to every eye that falls on 
this page. 

If you already have one or more of these books and wish us to mail to 


separate addresses, we will do so. 
Any other book selling at not more than $:.35 may be substituted for “The Eyes of the World,” if desired. 


For Old As Well As for New Subscribers 


[here are two points which especially commend this offer: 

First, the fact that The Christian Century may be addressed to one per- 
son and the books to another, or divided among several persons, thus making 
it possible to make a gift of either the paper or the books. 

Second, the fact that our present subscribers may extend their own sub 
scriptions on these terms. Usually premium offers are limited to new subscrip- 


tions, but this is an exception. This offer is open for all. 





Tear out along this line and mail today to Disciples Publication Society, 700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 





For the enclosed $5.00 (Check, Money order or Stamps) you may send The CHRISTIAN CE!.TURY 
for one year and THE EIGHT BOOKS named in your advertisement. 
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